How People Will Replace Machines 


By THEODORE J. 
KACZYNSKI 

The science of genetics is 
making rapid strides toward 
the genetic engineering of 
human beings as a practical 
possibility. Few non- 
geneticists have fully grasped 
the fact that genetic engineer- 
ing holds the solution to all 
the world's problems, Con- 
sider the population problem, 
for example, In fifteen years 
or so, science will be able to 
create a race of people three 
feet or less in height, but with 
normal-sized heads to accom- 
modate normal-sized brains. 
By reducing their stature to 
one half, we will be reducing 
their weight to one eighth of 
its former value, Thus the 
amount of oxygen, food, etc. 
that each person consumes 

’ will be reduced to one eighth, 
and the world will be able to 
accommodate eight times as 
many people. 

This proposal also suggests 
a solution to the problems of 
crime and violence. People 
with tiny, three-foot bodies 
will have to use all their 
energy just to hold up their 
heads, and will hardly have 
enough strength left over to 
do each other any physical 
harm, Furthermore, certain 
selected groups, such as 
policemen and scientists, will 
be allowed to have normal- 
sized bodies, and thus will 
have no difficulty in control- 
ling three-foot criminals. Can 
you imagine a mob of three- 
foot, drug-crazed hippies try- 
ing to stage a riot against six- 
foot policemen? Ha ha ha. For 
that matter, we could make 
ten-foot policemen, 

Of course, the engineering 
of gross physical charac- 
teristics such as height, 
weight, number of arms and 
legs, etc. will only be the 
beginning. Later, we will be 
able to engineer in detail the 
chemical and electrical struc- 
ture of the brain. In this way 
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I really don’t like January. I 
never have and I don’t believe I 
ever will. Looking back through 
my files, I discover that I felt as 
follows about January in a 
column more than a dozen 
years ago; and that I have not 
changed a bit Januarywise, and 
neither, as far as I can discern, 
has January. 

January is a mess, a lost 
cause, and the sooner done with 
it the better. How it can have 
the gall to follow so closely on 
the heels of Christmas can be 
understood only by realizing 
just what a sullen, spoilsport 
month it really is. 

January is a month of gray 
and drippy, cold and nippy; of 
flu bugs and overdrafts, hog 
jowl and acid indigestion: a 
month of paying the fiddler, 
and, even worse, of not being 
able to pay the fiddler. 

It is a month when income 
tax forms arrive in the same 
mail with bills, rejection slips, 
and contest offers that you 
never win, and the mailbox, 
perhaps symbolically, develops 
a 30 degree starboard list that 
indicates it is about to come un- 
screwed and fall humiliatingly 
to the ground for the fourteenth 
time since the master of the 
house installed it beside the 
road. 

It is getting up in the cold, 

cold dark to go to work and not 
being able to find but one shoe. 
' It is a column to write, anda 
dead January head, and no 
outlook gets much bleaker than 
that. 


The Anglo-Saxons back in the 
olden days had it pegged-about 
right. They called January 
“Wulfmonath,”’ in allusion to 
the fact that at this time of the 
year hunger made the wolves 
bold enough to come into the 
villages. They’re still coming 
in. 

Nor is it surprising to learn 
that the Roman god for whom it 
was named, Janus, had two 
bearded faces, looking in op- 
posite directions. This same 
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we will be able to eliminate all 
forms of mental illness. Just 
think. No more mental 
hospitals stuffed with 
lunatics. No more criminals, 
no more dope fiends, no more 
reckless drivers, no more lazy 
people, no more communists, 
and no more reactionary 
bigots opposed to Science. 
Furthermore, there will be no 
more unhappiness. For, in- 
stead of struggling to create a 
society which will make peo- 
ple happy—as mankind has 
done unsuccessfully ever since 
the dawn of civilization—we 
can simply design human be- 
ings to.be happy with 
whatever social conditions 
happen to exist at the time. 
For example, we could make 
workers who enjoy being 
unemployed, and people 
generally who like genetic 
engineering. 

We can eliminate the 
useless waste of energy in- 
volved in sex. We can give 
people all the enjoyment of 
sex simply by electrically 
stimulating the appropriate 
areas of the brain; and 
reproduction could be carried 
out more efficiently without 
all that fuss. Instead of being 
created from the union of 
sperm and egg, people could 
be produced in factories from 
inorganic raw materials, 

Even the anti-science 
Philistines should look for- 
ward to genetic engineering. 
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phenomenon was reported in 
good faith by an acquaintance 
as having happened to him this 
very January, but as New 
Year’s Day wore on it turned 
out that it was not true; that his 
head only felt as if it were bear- 
ded and looking in two direc- 
tions. It was, however, a nor- 
mal way to feel in January. 
There was a period, as a matter 
of fact, during which Janus was 
depicted in art work and on 
coins as having as many as four 
faces, but here again this 
probably can be attributed to 
the aftermath of some New 
Year’s Eve Roman artists’ ball 
that got out of hand. 


January is the strongest 
possible argument against 
man’s assumption of 
superiority over bears and 
hedgehogs and other creatures 
who, even though every bit as 
grouchy as man, have the good 
grace to hibernate their way 
through such desolate stretches 
of the calendar while man con- 
tinues to slog through the slush 
to the office and sneeze germs 
at his neighbors. 


January, at midpoint, -is 
typically thought of in negative 
terms of having two more long 
weeks to go instead of as being 
halfway through already. 

In the interest of fair play and 
recognition of the right of 
dissent, any isolated admirers 
of January are hereby offered 
equal space for its defense. You 
have until next January to 
think up something good to say. 
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These characters are always 
worrying that people will be 
replaced by machines. But 
with the advent of genetic 
engineering, the tables will be 
turned—machines will be 
replaced by people. For exam- 
ple, we will be able to create a 
person with only a tiny, 
rudimentary body, but with a 
gigantic brain that will oc- 
cupy the entire internal 
volume of the Empire State 
Building. With suitably pro- 
grammed circuitry, such 
brains will be able to replace 
electronic computers, The 
point is that when we have 
created people who function 
exactly like machines, it will 
no longer be necessary to 
build machines. We will only 
build people. 

Emotionally 
dividuals who just 
understand what science is 
trying to do are often frighten- 
ed by such visions of the 
future. They don't understand 
that you can't stop progress, 
that you can't turn back the 
clock. They don't understand 
that science is power, which is 
why those who favor science 
always win. 

Anyhow, if a bunch of ig- 
norant rubes like that think 
they can hold up the march of 
progress, they've got another 
thing coming. If they make 
trouble, we'll reconstruct their 
DNA and turn them into 
toads. And if you think that’s 
a joke, you just wait thirty 
years and see what we'll be 
able to do then, sucker. 
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Embargo 


By L.E. SHAPIRO 


The president's embargo on 
wheat 

Was meant to cause the 
Soviets pain 

But as far as U.S. farmers 
are concerned 

It goes against the grain. 


Weekly Wall Street 
U.S.-Russia chill 
changes economic 
outlook for 1980's 


By CHET CURRIER 
AP Business Writer 

NEW YORK (AP) — The deepening 
chill in relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union has led to 
some major changes in economic 
forecasts for the early 1980s. 

A few months ago, the standard view 
was that a recession was looming in 
1980. It was expected to exert down- 
ward pressure on corporate profits, but 
it was also expected to put at least a 
small dent in inflation and bring down 
interest rates from their recent historic 
highs. 

Now some of those forecasts are 
being adjusted for the prospect of in- 
creased spending on defense and 
technological research, which could be 
a broad stimulus to economic activity. 

“An arms race lasting for at least the 
next half-decade is increasingly 
probable,” said Richard B. Hoey, an 
analyst at Bache Halsey Stuart Shields 
Inc., in a report issued earlier this 
month. 

“The coming arms race should have 
minimal impact on the outlook for the 
economy in 1980, but a major impact on 
1981-1985.” 

Whether such a possibility is good or 
bad economic news for investors 
depends on their perspective. 

The stock market, evidently 
responding to expectations of stepped- 
up business activity, has risen for three 
consecutive weeks on record trading 
volume. 

The Dow Jones average of 30 in- 
dustrials rose 8.96 to 876.11 in the past 
week, extending its gain since Jan. 3 to 
55.80 points. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
composite index climbed 1.33 to 65.27, 
coming very close to surpassing its 
record high of 65.48, set seven years 
ago. 

At the American Stock Exchange, the 
market value index continued to reach 
new highs with a 2.29 advance to 266.75. 

Big Board volume averaged 51.11 
million shares a day, running just 
slightly off the previous week’s record 
daily pace of 54.85 million. 

Analysts at the brokerage firm of 
First Albany Corp. pointed out that that 
lack of optimism about progress 
against inflation seemed to be shared 
by financial planners at one of the 
country’s largest corporations, 
International Business Machines, 

IBM, never known as a freewheeling 
borrower, went to the bond market for 
$1 billion last October, and borrowed 
another $300 million from Saudi Arabia 
more recently. 

If the company expected any sub- 
stantial decline in interest rates soon, it 
stands to reason that it would have held 
off on any debt financing. 

Or as First Albany put it: “It's pretty 
clear what their assumptions must be 
about inflation rates and interest rates 
... It means they think that we're in for 
a long period of what we're beginning to 
get used to: High inflation and high 
interest rates.” 
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Lots of biting in the Big Apple 


BY BEN W ILLIS LEE, JR. 

New Yorkers are four times 
more prone to bite each other 
asrats are to bite them. 

If you doubt that rather 
strange statistic, you just don’t 
know many folks from the Big 
Apple. I spent a year among 
them some time ago; I don’t 
question the report at all. 

The figures for 1977 (latest 
available) showed that 892 
people had been reported for 
biting other humans. The 
report doesn’t give a break- 
down as to which sex was biting 
which, or vice versa, or 
whatever. It’s probably better 
that we don’t know. 


But the report delves a bit 
deeper into the situation. It 
says three-fourths of the people 
biting people incidents are 
aggression-related. That 
means, I suppose, that the bites 
were afflicted with malice and 
intention to maim. An effective 
biter can leave a lasting im- 
pression on the bitee in short or- 
der, particularly if the biter 
feels he’s the wronged party. 

Why did the other 25 percent 
bite somebody? Well, the 
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report says, it was just good, 
clean fun. The report suggests 
that most of the bites occurred 
during sporting contests. I can 
remember one such case in 
which the bitee lost an earlobe 
to a fun-loving offensive tackle 
in a high school football game. 

The report also points out 
that some of the fun-related 
biting can be attributed to 
roughhousing. You may in- 
terpret roughhousing any way 
you choose. 

During that same period, 
only 229 rats were reported for 
nibbling on New Yorkers. It’s 


The Mississippi Legislature 
Finch clemency hassle may 
spark attempt to change law 


By LAURENCE HILLIARD 

A belief by some members of the 
Mississippi Legislature that former 
Gov. Cliff Finch abused his clemency 
powers could result in an attempt to 
change state law, possibly with a 
constitutional amendment. 

Sen. Theodore Smith of Corinth, 
chairman of the Corrections Com- 
mittee, has scheduled a hearing for 
Monday on Finch’s decision to cut short 
the sentences of 26 state prisoners, 
including two men who were serving 
life sentences for guilty pleas in Forrest 
County Circuit Court to murder and 
armed robbery charges. 

(Gov. William Winter revoked the 
suspension granted to Lloyd James 
Dillon, who pled guilty to murder in the 
shooting death seven years ago of a 
Hattiesburg policeman. Clemency 
granted to the other 25 by Finch stand. ) 

Smith said Attorney General Bill 
Allain, Corrections Chairman John 
Watkins and Parole Board Chairman 
Morris Lee Scott will be questioned by 
the Corrections Committee on 
procedures for the Governor to grant 
pardons, parole, suspensions and 
commutations. 

“I have no preconceived notion that 
he (Finch) acted improperly or 
illegally,” Smith said. “Our number 
one priority is to take a look at what the 
situation is and whether or not we 
should make any changes.” 

Establishment of some type of board 
to review gubernatorial clemency was 
mentioned by Smith as a possibility. 

The Governor derives his pardon 
power from the state Constitution, so it 
would require an amendment to make a 
change. But Smith said the Governor’s 
power to grant parole, suspensions and 
commutations could be changed 
without an amendment. 

Amending the Constitution is a dif- 
ficult task, requiring a two-thirds vote 
of both houses and a public referendum. 
“I doubt if we would want to do that 
unless there was a flagrant abuse, and I 
don’: know if there was in this case.” 

Any attempt to decrease guber- 
natorial power, especially with an 
amendment, would be very con- 
troversial. Three Senators from this 
part of the state—Cecil Mills of Wayne, 
George, Greene and Jackson, Vincent 
Scoper Jr. of Jones and Ronnie Shows 
of Jefferson Davis, Covington and 
Jones—said they would probably 
suppor! a change iv auv», Some type of 
review 

Three other Senators—David Smith of 
Forrest, Perry, Stone and Harrison, 
Martin T. Smith of Pearl River and 
Hancock and Rick Lambert of Forrest- 
are opposed to any change. 

Mills said estapusnment of a review 
board “would be the only equitable 
way...I thought about it while driving 
back from Jackson today (Friday). I’m 
going to do some study on it.” 

Scoper and Shows said they would 
probably support a change, but would 
want to see the proposal before com- 
mitting themselves. 

Although they do not approve of 
Finch’s action, Martin Smith, David 
Smith and Lambert feel it would be a 
mistake to react by changing the law. 

“I do not want to encroach on the 
executive powers,” Martin Smith said. 
“I don’t want us going on any witch 
hunts. It (Finch’s term) is over, thank 
goodness.” 


David Smith said the best solution is _ 
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to make sure the right man is in the 
Governor’s Mansion. “It’s up to us to 
elect the type of man who will use the 
powers wisely.” 


Shows and David Smith introduced 
major legislation last week. Shows 
introduced two bills to encourage 
production of gasohol in Mississippi and 
Smith presented legislation to prohibit 
the importation of nuclear wastes into 
the state. 

Shows has 27 co-sponsors for his 

gasohol bills, asuring a majority in the 
52-member chamber. One bill would 
legalize the production and sale of 
gasohol in the state and would establish 
the office of Agriculture Commissioner 
Jim Buck Ross as a clearinghouse for 
information, The other bill would 
exempt gasohol from the state’s 9 cents 
per gallon excise tax. 

Shows said exemption from the tax is 
necessary for Mississippi to compete 
with neighboring states. He said 
Louisiana and Arkansas, which exempt 
gasohol from excise tax, have 11 and 9 
plants, respectively. 

“Without the exemption, we might 
have one or two. But that would be all.” 

Shows estimated that passage of the 
gasolhol bills could mean 4,000 jobs and 
$250-500 million in construction to the 
state in four years. 

Nuclear waste disposal is a major 
issue in Southeastern Mississippi 
because the federal Department of 
Energy is testing two Perry County salt 
domes as possible depositories. Smith’s 
bill would allow only nuclear wastes 
produced in the state to be disposed 
here. 

Smith said he feels nuclear energy is 
a necessity. “But I’m opposed to 
bringing nuclear waste here from 
Europe, the Northeast and other parts 
of the country,” 


Winter’s inaugural address to a joint 
session of the Legislature last week 
drew high marks from area Senators. 

“There is no way we can go wrong 
with Winter as Governor,” Lambert 
said. “It may be tough this year with 
the lack of money, but I know he is 
going to get the state moving. I feel 
very fortunate to be a freshman this 
term, instead of last term.” 

Martin Smith, chairman of the im- 
portant Judiciary Committee, said 
“This is the four years we're going to 
really move Mississippi. William 
Winter is going to get the state 
moving.” 

Shows termed the address, “sincere 
and honest.” 


Committee assignments for area 
Senators: 
Paul Richard Lambert-Forrest 
Business and Financial Institutions 
Finance 
Insurance 
Judiciary 
Public Health and Welfare 
Public Utilities (vice chairman) 
Universities and Colleges 
Investigate State Offices 
Cecil E. Mills-Wayne, Greene, George 
and Jackson 
Agriculture 
Business and Financial Institutions 
County Affairs 
Forestry 
Ports and Industries 
Public Health and Welfare 
Public Property 
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possible that many rats, which 
might have been interested in 
putting the bite on some un- 
suspecting city dweller, were 
otherwise occupied as sac- 
charin test animals. Such ac- 
tivity would, of course, leave 
them with a disposition so 
sweet that their teeth would fall 
out, rendering them useless 
when their people-biting urge 
arises. 


I've already told you the Big 
Apple is weird. But there’s 
more. While rats may be 
goofing off, cats and dogs are 
doing their fair share of biting. 
In 1977, cats nipped more 
people than people or rats did. 
The reported cat cases totaled 
1,152. You’d think that people 
would know better than to star- 
tle a cat. Even I know that. 

Dogs were the champion 
people-biters in 1977 in New 
York City. Man’s best friend 
got a piece of 22,076 people 
during that period. 

That last statistic probably 
Should be cause for great 
alarm. But every columnist 
knows that dogs biting people 
aren’t news, 


Vincent Scoper Jr.-Jones 

Finance 

Forestry 

Highways and Transportation 
Municipalities 

Oil, Gas and other Minerals (vice 
chairman) 

Universities and Colleges 

Investigate State Offices 

Ronald C. Shows—Covington, Jefferso 
Davis and Jones n 
Agriculture k 
Conservation } 
County Affairs 

Education 

Forestry 

Military Affairs 

Oil, Gas and other Minerals 

David M. Smith-Forrest, Perry, Stone 
and Harrison 

Appropriations 

Fees, Salaries and Administration 
Forestry (vice chairman) 

Insurance 

Oil, Gas and other Minerals 
Executive Contingent Fund 

Central Data Processing Authority 
Martin T. Smith-Pearl River and 
Hancock 

Business and Financial Institutions 
Conservation 

Elections 

Finance 

Insurance 

Judiciary (chairman) 

Public Utilities 

Peer 
Emerson Stringer-Marion, Lamar and 
Walthall 

Appropriations 

Business and Financial Institutions 
Fees, Salaries and Administration 
Forestry 

Public Health and Welfare 

Public Utilities (chairman) 

Capitol Commission 


Reagan wants Carter 
to disavow arms 


limitations in SALT. 
NEW ORLEANS (AP) — Republiean 
Ronald Reagan called Friday for the 
Carter administration to disagow the 
nuclear arms limitations in the SALT 
treaties unless Soviet troops pull out of 
Afghanistan, if 
He dismissed President Cartenr’s 
response to Soviet expansion in south- 
west Asia as “not really a hard line)” 
Instead, he urged the administration to 
start a domestic and overseas military 
buildup to counteract Soviet moves. 
The former California governor 
attacked the SALT I and SALT. AI 
treaties as barriers to a militaty 
buildup. He called for the United States 
to abandon both agreements, neither of 
which is technically in effect. ‘ 
“The main purpose is that SALT I 
and SALT II impose restrictions onthe 
U.S.,” Reagan said during a news 
conference at the Southern Republican 
Leadership Conference. “Why should 
we be bound by those restrictions when 
we're seeing the aggressive advance of 
the imperialism of the Soviet Union?” 
Reagan, who is attempting to boost 
his presidential campaign after sa 
defeat in the Iowa caucuses tást 
monday, noted that Carter said in his 
State of the Union address W 
that “observing the mutual constraints 


imposed by the terms of the treatiesis " 


in the best interests of both countries?” 
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